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Many More Colleges? Yes and No 


EDITORIAL 


Ben JAMIN FINE, distinguished 
education editor of the New York 
Times, is author of another book 
of interest to workers in junior col- 
leges. It is called Admission to 
American Colleges (Harper & 
Bros.), is subtitled “A Study of 
Current Policy and Practice,” and 
was sponsored by the Educational 
Research Fund of the Tuition Plan. 
It reports an inquiry in colleges and 
universities over the whole country. 
The nature of its content is sug- 
gested by such chapter headings as 
“College Entrance Examinations,” 
“Subjects Required for Admission,” 
“What Is Sought beyond High 
School Marks?” “The Non-scho- 
lastic Type of Student,” “Who 
Should Go to College?” and “Col- 
leges for All.” 

While there are many points of 
significance in the book for junior- 
college teachers and administrators, 
comment here is restricted to two 
main conclusions, both directed 
toward universalizing the college 
level of education. The first of these 
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assuredly strikes a responsive cord 
in those sympathetic with the jun- 
ior-college idea. Fine urges “a re- 
laxation of entrance requirements.” 
He says: 

Too much emphasis is now placed 
on the academic preparation of the 
high-school student. Each yeat many 
thousands of qualified boys and girls, 
anxious to further their education, are 
effectively stopped at the end of their 
high-school career because they do not 
meet the arbitrarily established re- 
quirements of the colleges. 

Fine contends that “the present 
rigid entrance requirements should 
be drastically altered.” Many jun- 
ior colleges have long since aban- 
doned such requirements, while 
others have never imposed them. 
This contrasting policy of junior 
colleges as compared with the tra- 
ditional colleges and universities 
stems from the junior colleges’ 
broader scope of function, as im- 
pelled by much wider variation in 
needs and interests of students be- 
ing served. 

The other main conclusion iden- 
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tified for comment here falls under 
Fine’s caption, “Colleges for All.” 
Says he, “There are not enough col- 
leges now,” and, “It will be neces- 
sary to build more colleges and uni- 
versities.” At the same time he 
commends the junior-college move- 
ment for its contribution to democ- 
ratizing the college level of educa- 
tion, when he writes, “The junior 
colleges, more flexible and _ less 
standardized than the traditional 
four-year institutions, have taken 
the lead in this area.” 

It is not mere prejudice favorable 
to junior colleges which prompts 
the contention that we need many 
more junior colleges and not more 
traditional four-year colleges and 
universities. It is the junior-college 
level more than the senior-college 
level that requires universalization. 
Over the period of a century and 
more there has emerged a differen- 
tiation of function of junior-college 
and senior-college levels that makes 
the lower level one primarily of 
general education, which should be 
the heritage of all, and the upper 
level mainly one of professional and 
academic specialization. Large con- 
centrations of students, like those 
in universities, alone make profes- 
sional and academic specialization 
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in wide variety feasible. Many small 
four-year colleges have offerings 
far too restricted to serve the pur- 
poses and the needs of senior-col- 
lege years. In this sense, we might 
even get along with fewer instead 
of more of these small colleges, as 
some must certainly be thwarting 
attainment of the occupational 
goals of advanced students. 

A salient factor dovetailing into 
this need for fewer places where 
opportunities for professional and 
advanced academic specialization 
are provided than for those where 
basic general education is rounded 
out is the maturity attained by stu- 
dents by the end of the junior-col- 
lege period. Because most students 
must leave the home circle to se- 
cure these opportunities, this ma- 
turity will be an aid to full or par- 
tial self-support for those of lower 
economic status, at least until our 
society sees fit to subsidize, as it 
should do, students for subsistence 
while away from home. 

More opportunities for education 
at the junior-college level, yes, but 
not more four-year colleges too 
small and thin at the top to offer 
an adequate program at the upper 
level. 

LeonarpD V. Koos 
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Analysis of Juntor-College Growth 


WINIFRED R. LONG 


Torat enrolment in junior col- 
leges climbed sharply upward in the 
first postwar year, 1945-46, after 
the plunge it took in 1943-44 and 
1944-45 as a result of the eighteen- 
year-old draft. The “Junior College 
Directory, 1947,” presented in the 
January number of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, shows that total en- 
rolment increased from 251,290 
students as reported for 194445 to 
294,475 as reported for 1945-46. 
Moreover, the increase in the num- 
ber of class hours taught was far 
greater than these figures indicate, 
for regular students (usually full- 
time) increased in the same period 
by 66 per cent, while special stu- 
dents (predominantly part-time) 
decreased 12 per cent. For the first 
time since before the war, the regu- 
lar students outnumbered the spe- 
cial students. 

The above enrolment figures 
cover last year, not the current 


year, 1946-47. This should be 





Mrs. WINIFRED R. Lonc was on 
the staff of the American Assocta- 
tion of Jumor Colleges in 1941-46, 
serving as its acting executive sec- 


retary from June, 1945, to August, 
1946. 
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strongly emphasized; for estimates 
of enrolment this year, made soon 
after the opening of the fall semes- 
ter, point to a record-breaking total 
enrolment for 1946-47 of at least 
400,000 students. Not less than 
150,000 of these will be veterans. 
Comparison of opening enrolments 
this fall with opening enrolments 
last fall reveals that the median 
percentage of change for coedu- 
cational junior colleges has been a 
100 per cent increase in enrolment; 
for the men’s junior colleges, a 
100 per cent increase; and for the 
women’s institutions—the only 
group which ran at full capacity 
throughout the war years—a 10 per 
cent increase. 

The number of junior colleges re- 
ported this year is 648, as compared 
with 591 in the Directory for the 
previous year, a net increase of 57. 
This brings the number of junior 
colleges in operation to an all-time 
high, the previous peak being 627 
in 1942, before the war began to 
take its toll. 

The number of junior colleges in 
the country and the enrolments re- 
ported in them, as shown by the 
directories for the past twenty 
years, have been as follows: 

















Enrol- | Percentage 
Year Number pana Souiens 
errr 408 a 
a a 405 54,438 7.7 
Saar 429 67,627 24.2 
Peer 436 74,088 9.6 
ee: 469 97,631 31.8 
en » 493 96,555 - 1 
ae 514 103,592 7.2 
7 521 107,807 4.1 
ae 518 122,311 13.5 
i faa 528 129,106 5.6 
a 553 136,623 5.8 
Sree 556 155,588 13.9 
A er 575 196,710 26.4 
610 236,162 20.1 
ee 627 267,406 13.2 
a 624 314,349 17.6 
ae 586 325,151 3.4 
584 249,788 —23.2 
EE 591 251,290 0.6 
ee 648 294,475 17.2 














Again it should be emphasized 
that the enrolments given are for 
the previous completed academic 
year; that is, the enrolment re- 
ported in the 1947 Directory is for 
the college year 1945-46. 

In the past decade, in spite of the 
temporary setback during the war, 
there has been an increase of 23 per 
cent in the number of junior col- 
leges reported and an increase of 
128 per cent in their enrolment. 

The figures tabulated above give 
enrolments on approximately a 
comparable basis for students on 
the college level. They include 
12,372 students who are enrolled in 
the junior colleges or lower divi- 
sions of 14 universities and senior 
colleges which have been admitted 
to active membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
On the other hand, enrolments in 
the “lower divisions,” or last two 
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high-school years, of 40 four-year 
junior colleges are not included in 
these total figures. This additional 
enrolment amounts to 12,895. 
Number of junior colleges and 
enrolments by regions follow: 














Region Number | Enrolment 
New England ...... 51 14,844 
Middle States ...... 71 21,634 
North Central ..... ~216 ~ 62,839 
nda ewiomcs 197 59,274 
Northwest ......... 27 13,750 
Western (California) 76 119,896 








The largest percentage growth in 
enrolment between 1944-45 and 
1945-46 occurred in New England, 
where the number of students in- 
creased by 80 per cent. 

The largest number of institu- 
tions is found in California with 76, 
followed by Texas with 62. There 
are 21 states with 10 or more junior 
colleges each. 


Public and Private Colleges 


Of the entire group of 648 junior 
colleges, 315 (49 per cent) are pub- 
licly controlled institutions, while 
333 (51 per cent) are under private 
control. Corresponding figures for 
last year were 269 publicly and 322 
privately controlled. The publicly 
controlled institutions, however, 
have much the greater proportion 
of the enrolment. No less than 73 
per cent (last year 77 per cent), or 
216,325 students, are found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges, 
as compared with 78,150 in the pri- 
vately controlled institutions. 
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Increased enrolments are found 
in the publicly controlled junior 
colleges in 34 states, and decreased 
enrolments in 7 states; the publicly 
controlled institutions show a net 
increase of 23,951 students, or 12 
per cent, as compared with an in- 
crease last year of one-half of one 
per cent. The largest increase in 
public junior college enrolment oc- 
curred in Texas, with a gain of 
10,913. California still has the larg- 
est public enrolment of any state, 
with 118,044, or 55 per cent, more 
than half, of the public junior col- 
lege enrolment of the country. 
Texas is second and Illinois third. 

Increased enrolments are found 
in the privately controlled junior 
colleges in 32 states, and decreased 
enrolments in 9 states, the net in- 
crease being 19,234 students, or 33 
per cent, as compared with an in- 
crease of one per cent in 194445. 
Texas has the largest enrolment in 
privately controlled junior colleges. 


Institutional Changes 


The names of 24 institutions 
which appeared in the 1946 Direc- 
tory are omitted in the 1947 Direc- 
tory. Ten of these have become 
senior colleges; five have been con- 
solidated with, or replaced by, other 
junior colleges; five have closed the 
junior-college department or other- 
wise changed their form of organi- 
zation; the remaining four were 
dropped for other reasons—failure 
to submit up-to-date data, etc. 

The 1947 Directory contains the 
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names of 81 junior colleges which 
did not appear the previous year. 
Fifty-two of these are publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges, and 29 are 
privately controlled ones. Forty- 
four of these 81 began junior-col- 
lege work for the first time this 
year. An additional 22 are junior 
colleges which closed temporarily 
during the war and have reopened 
this year. The remaining 15 have 
been in existence for one or more 
years but have not been listed pre- 
viously. The names of the 44 new 
institutions definitely reported as 
beginning junior-college work in 
1946 follow. Thirty-four of these 
are publicly controlled institutions; 
10 are privately controlled. 


Centinela Valley Junior College, California 

El Segundo Junior College, California 

John Muir Junior College, Califorpia 

Mt. San Antonio College, California 

Palomar College, California 

Redondo Union Junior College, California 

Santa Barbara Junior College, California 

Danbury State Teachers College, Junior Col- 
lege Division, Norwalk, Connecticut 

Danbury State Teachers College, Junior Col- 
lege Division, Torrington, Connecticut _ 

Evanston Township Community College, Illi- 
nois 

Clinton Junior College, Iowa 

Montgomery Junior College, Maryland 

Washington County Junior College, Maryland 

Junior College Division of Newton Schools, 
Massachusetts 

Junior College Division of Northampton 
Schools, Massachusetts 

General College of Boston University, Massa- 
chusetts ea 

Junior College of Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Bayonne Junior College, New Jersey 

Jersey City Junior College, New Jersey 

New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Buffalo 

New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Utica 

Paul Smith’s College, New York 

Walter Hervey Junior College, New York 

Wilmington Center, University of North 
Carolina 
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Ohio University, Chillicothe Branch 

Ohio University, Zanesville Branch 

Pentecostal Holiness Junior College, Okla- 
homa 

Vanport Extension Center, Oregon 

Maryknoll Apostolic College, Pennsylvania 

National Farm School and Junior College, 
Pennsylvania 

Ector County Junior College, Texas 

Henderson County Junior College, Texas 

Howard County Junior College, Texas 

Navarro County Junior College, Texas 

Southwest Texas Junior College, Texas 

Wharton County Junior College, Texas 

Brantley-Draughon College, Texas 

LeTourneau Technical Institute, Texas 

Nacogdoches Business College, Texas 

Rutland Junior College, Vermont 

V.P.I. Extension Division at Danville, Vir- 
ginia 

Olympic Junior College, Washington 

Extension Division of University of Wiscon- 
sin at Racine 

Northwest Center, University of Wyoming 


Type of Institution 


The junior college prevailingly is 
a coeducational institution, 497 (77 
per cent) being reported of this 
type. Five institutions for men are 
found in the publicly controlled 
group, all the others being coedu- 
cational. In the privately controlled 
group, 45 are for men, 101 for 
women, and 187 coeducational. 

Of the publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, one is federally controlled 
(Canal Zone), 62 are state con- 
trolled, 73 are in independently 
organized junior-college districts, 
and the remaining 179 are local or 
municipal institutions controlled by 
the local public school boards. 

Of the privately controlled group, 
195 (59 per cent) are reported as 
under denominational auspices, the 
Catholics leading with 44 institu- 
tions, followed by Methodists, 38; 
Baptists, 34; Presbyterians and 


Lutherans, 17 each; and 23 other 
denominational groups with one to 
six each, 45. 

Of the privately controlled insti- 
tutions not under denominational 
auspices, 97 are operated on a non- 
profit basis with control vested in 
a board of trustees, while 41 are 
classified as proprietary. 

Twenty-three of the institutions 
listed (3.5 per cent) are Negro 
junior colleges. All but six-of these 
are privately controlled institu- 
tions. In addition, there is one 
junior college for Indian students. 


Size of Colleges 


The size of the 648 junior col- 
leges for which enrolments are re- 
ported in the 1947 Directory may 
be summarized as follows: 

















Number of Colleges 
Enrolment 
Total | Public | Prvate 
ore 95 37 58 
SO- 99..... 106 43 63 
100—- 199 ..... 151 60 91 
200- 299 ...:. 86 37 49 
300- 399 ..... 55 30 25 
400- 499 ..... 27 12 15 
500— 599 ..... 26 18 8 
600- 699 ..... 11 7 4 
700-— 799 ..... 9 7 2 
800— 899 ..... 5 1 4 
900- 999 ..... + 4 0 
1,000-1,999 ..... 47 35 12 
2,000-2,999 ..... 9 7 2 
3,000-3,999 ..... 2 2 0 
4,000-4,999 ..... 4 4 0 
5,000-5,999 ..... 9 9 0 
6,000-6,999 ..... l l 0 
7,000-7,999 ..... 0 0 0 
8,000-8,999 ..... l ] 0 
eee 648 315 333 














While the junior college is still a 
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comparatively small institution in 
many parts of the country, too 
small for the greatest educational 
efficiency in many cases, yet it has 
grown steadily except in wartime. 
Sixty per cent of those with less 
than 100 students are privately 
controlled. It is significant that 
there are 210 institutions which 
have enrolments greater than 300; 
that 73 exceed 1,000; and that 26 
exceed 2,000. 

Twenty-two California public 
junior colleges report enrolments of 
special students in excess of 1,000 
each. The total California enrol- 
ment of special students is 83,200 
as compared with 36,696 regular 
students. 

The striking increase in the num- 
ber of special students is a phe- 
nomenon of the past ten years, and 
it reflects the increasing attention 
being given by junior colleges to 
their opportunities for service in 
the field of adult education. For 
each of the five years from 1933 to 
1937 the specials comprised less 
than 15 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment. Beginning in 1938, however, 
there was a steady increase, reach- 
ing a peak during the war years, 
when the normal enrolment of spe- 
cial students was augmented by 
thousands taking E.S.M.W.T., ca- 
det nurse, and other special war 
courses. Since the cessation of these 
courses there has naturally been 
some leveling-off, but the numbers 
of special students remain very 
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large. Data for the past ten years 
are as follows: 

















Percent- 
Year Total Special age 
Special 

ia 136,623 20,750 15.2 
i sstess 155,588 33 204 21.3 
, rere 196,710 52,849 26.9 
Er 236,162 73,371 31.1 
ee ’ 102,369 38.3 
. ee 314,349 | 158,425 50.4 
1944 ...... 325,151 | 193,360 59.5 
sare 249,788 | 161,791 64.8 
_. are 251,290 | 156,174 62.1 
are 294,475 | 140,099 47.6 








The largest enrolment of regular 
students is found in the Junior Col- 
lege of the University of Houston, 
with 4,106. 

Average enrolments for the past 
eight years and also for the years 


1929-30 and 1935-36 follow: 














Average for: 
Year 
Colleges Public | Private 
1929-30 ..... 162 240 115 
1935-36 |... 255 406 136 
1938-39 |... 349 556 181 
1939-40 |... 397 652 202 
1940-41 |... 429 707 203 
1941-42 |... 514 872 223 
1942-43 ..... 555 998 201 
1943-44 ||... 438 733 189 
1944-45 ||... 434 723 188 
1945-46 |... 454 687 235 














This analysis indicates that the 
publicly controlled institutions have 
made a marked increase in aver- 
age size in the past decade but in 
1945-46 were back almost to their 
1939-40 average. The loss in aver- 
age size for 1945-46 is attributable, 
however, to the inclusion this year 








of the 50 new and newly reopened 
public junior colleges, whose begin- 
ning enrolments are, of course, much 
smaller than the average of the 
older institutions. If these 50 are 
omitted from consideration, the 
average size of the publicly con- 
trolled institutions becomes 774— 
a distinct gain over the average size 
for the past two years, instead of 
a loss. The privately controlled in- 
stitutions achieved in 1945-46 the 
largest average size in their history. 
The average size of all junior col- 
leges increased 5 per cent between 


1944-45 and 1945-46. 


Enrolment by Classes 


Enrolment by classes may be 
summarized as follows, the percent- 
age distribution for last year being 
added for comparison: 














Percentage 
Class Number 
1945-46 | 1944-45 
Freshman ..... 117,839 40.0 26.1 





Sophomore 36,537 12.4 10.8 
ee eee 140,099 47.6 63.1 
eer 294,475 100.0 100.0 














If the special students are elimi- 
nated from consideration, 76 out of 
each 100 regular students were 
Freshmen in 1945-46, as against 71 


the previous year. 


Number of Faculty 


The Directory reports 11,554 full- 
time instructors and 6,171 on a 
part-time basis in 648 institutions, 
or a total of 17,725 instructors this 
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year as compared with 11,859 last 
year. This is an average of 27.4 in- 
structors per institution as com- 
pared with 20.7 last year. 

If it be assumed that two part- 
time instructors are the equivalent 
of one working full time, then there 
is the equivalent of 14,640 full-time 
instructors in these 648 junior col- 
leges, or an average of 22.6 full-time 
instructors per institution, as com- 
pared with 16.5 last year. 


Accreditation 


Of the entire group of 648 insti- 
tutions, 598, or 92 per cent, are 
accredited by some _ accrediting 
agency, national, regional, or state. 
Only 170, however, are members of 
any of the five regional associations 
of colleges and secondary schools. 
A summary of such membership 
follows: 


New England Association ..... 10 
Middle States Association .... 16 
North Central Association .... 58 
Southern Association ......... 72 
Northwest Association ....... 14 


California is not in the territory 
of any of the regional accrediting 
agencies, nor, of course, are the in- 
stitutions in foreign countries. 


Association Membership 


The Directory indicates that on 
January 1, 1947, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges had 
409 active and 38 provisional insti- 
tutional members. Thus 69 per cent 
of all the junior colleges hold mem- 
bership in the Association. This 
may be compared with 56 per cent 
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membership in 1939 and 78 per 
cent last year. The drop in percent- 
age from last year is largely due to 
the unusual number of newly or- 
ganized junior colleges this fall, few 
of which have as yet had time to 
qualify and apply for admission to 
the national Association. A general 
tightening of membership require- 
ments under the Association’s new 
constitution adopted during 1946 
is also a contributing factor. Of the 
315 public junior colleges, 205 (65 
per cent) are members; of the 333 
private junior colleges, 242 (73 per 
cent) are members. 

Eight states, in addition to the 
District of Columbia and the Canal 
Zone, have records of 100 per cent 
membership in the Association, as 
follows: Colorado, 7; West Virginia, 
4; Vermont, 3; Arizona, 2; Louisi- 
ana, 2; Delaware, 1; New Hamp- 
shire, 1; and New Mexico, 1. Other 
high membership states are Kansas 
(19 out of 20), Michigan (13 out 
of 14), Pennsylvania (20 out of 
22), and Georgia (18 out of 20). 


Changes in Administrators 


A comparison of the 1947 and 
1946 Directories reveals a change 
in the administrative heads this 
year on the part of 83 junior col- 
leges, or 13 per cent of the entire 
group, as compared with 12 per 
cent last year. In the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges the change 
this year was 14 per cent; in the 
privately controlled colleges, 12 per 
cent. 
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Type of Organization 


The information on “years in- 
cluded” is summarized as follows: 


Four-year junior colleges .... 40 
Three-year junior colleges ... + 
Two-year junior colleges .... 599 
One-year junior colleges ..... 

The two-year organization Is evi- 
dently the prevailing type (92 per 
cent), but there is considerable in- 
terest in the four-year type, whether 
in public school systems as part of 
the “six-four-four” plan, or in pri- 
vately controlled institutions where 
the last two academy or prepara- 
tory school years are included with 
the two common _junior-college 
years. Last year 37 four-year insti- 
tutions were reported. Of the four- 
year institutions this year, 19 are 
publicly controlled, 21 privately 
controlled. Of the public group, 4 
are state, 7 are district, and 8 are 
local or municipal junior colleges. 
In a fully functioning four-year 
unit it would be expected that the 
enrolment in the first two years 
would be substantially greater than 
in the upper two years. In only 11 
of the publicly controlled and in 
only three of the privately con- 
trolled institutions, however, was 
the “‘lower-division’’ enrolment 
greater than the “upper-division” 
enrolment. The total upper-divi- 
sion enrolment in the publicly con- 
trolled four-year institutions was 
14,115; lower division, 11,758. In 
the privately controlled institutions 
the figures were: upper division, 


4,095; lower division, 1,137. 
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An English Testing and Guidance Program 


INEZ FROST 


Outline of the Program 


F or two years the department of 
English in the junior college at 
Hutchinson, Kansas—a small pub- 
lic junior college—has been engaged 
in a testing and guidance program 
which includes every Freshman in 
the institution. The testing repre- 
sents the completion of assignments 
made to the curriculum committee 
by the superintendent of schools in 
the spring of 1944, a directive which 
resulted in courses of study in the 
language arts developed by teach- 
ers in the system from Grade | 
through the Freshman year of the 
junior college. 

The program, then, was so organ- 
ized as to fit in with, and to render 
more efficacious, the required ten- 
semester-hour course in English 
running through two semesters. 
This course correlates reading with 
writing and includes both intensive 
class study of faculty-selected clas- 
sics and more rapid, varied reading 
of student selections. Part of the 





Inez Frost is head of the De- 
partment of English at Hutchinson 
Junior College, Kansas, and 1s serv- 
ing as president of the Kansas As- 
sociation of Teachers of English. 
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course is devoted to frequent writ- 
ing of student papers, carefully re- 
vised, which. are returned with 
detailed criticism in time for the 
student to profit before making his 
next attempt. As sufficient empha- 
sis has been placed on composition, 
the combination course has proved 
more satisfactory than have sepa- 
rated courses in composition and 
literature. 

In general this testing-and guid- 
ance plan calls for diagnostic tests 
to be given all Freshmen enrolled 
in English at the beginning of the 
first semester, progress tests to be 
administered at the end of the first 
semester, and final tests given at 
the close of the second semester, 
results being used for student and 
class guidance throughout the 
school year. The plan is so simple 
that instructors with little or no 
testing instruction or experience 
may use it, learning as they pro- 
ceed. 

During the first eight days of the 
fall term of 1945, the following 
tests’ were administered to all 
Freshman sections: the Smith-Mc- 
Cullough Essentials of English 
Test; the Cooperative Reading 


1A list of the published tests mentioned is 
appended. 
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Comprehension Test; the Inglis 
Tests of English Vocabulary; 
Pond’s Inventory of Reading Ex- 
periences; the Tyler-Kimber Study 
Skills Test; the National Achieve- 
ment Tests in Spelling; and two 
tests in writing, one involving prin- 
ciples of good paragraph-writing 
and the other testing interest and 
organization. (At fitting times in 
the school year, following the study 
of each classic used as a basic part 
of the course, both objective and 
discussion tests were given. The 
former were instructor-made in- 
struments, in two to four forms, 
with norms based on results from 
five hundred to a thousand Fresh- 
man tests. The latter served occa- 
sionally as paragraph tests in com- 
position as well as tests of literary 
content and appreciation.) Prog- 
ress testing of the college Freshmen 
naturally followed this program in 
diagnostic testing, a different form 
of the same test being used when 
available. 

In the last week of the first 
semester, these retests were admin- 
istered to all sections in Freshman 
English: the Smith-McCullough 
Essentials of English Test, the Co- 
operative Reading Comprehension 
Test, a paragraph-writing test, and 
the Inglis Tests of English Vocabu- 
lary. During the first week of the 
second semester, serving as check 
tests for students previously en- 
rolled and as diagnostic tests for 
newly enrolled students, the follow- 


ing tests were given: the Coopera- 
tive Mechanics of Expression Test 
(grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing), the Cooperative Effectiveness 
of Expression Test (sentence struc- 
ture and style, active vocabulary, 
organization ), Watson-Glaser Tests 
of Critical Thinking, the Coopera- 
tive Vocabulary Test, and the Co- 
operative Literary Comprehension 
and Appreciation Test. 

The English testing program was 
completed by tests given late in 
the school year to measure final 
progress in English essentials. At 
this time the department staff de- 
cided that the number of stand- 
ardized tests given should be re- 
duced, largely through reallocation, 
the study skills test being assigned 
to the library program; the test of 
critical thinking, to separate testing 
of those most capable of benefiting; 
the reading experience test, to in- 
formal classroom checking and dis- 
cussion; certain English essentials 
tests, to the conference remedial 
classes; and a few of the more 
highly specialized tests, to the Eng- 
lish testing program for the Sopho- 
more English course. For various 
reasons, including ease of checking 
and uniformity of results, it was 
further recommended that diagnos- 
tic tests, progress tests, and final 
tests should include for 1946 and 
until further notice: Cooperative 
Reading Test, National Achieve- 
ment Tests in Spelling, Cooperative 
Mechanics of Expression Test, Co- 
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operative Effectiveness of Expres- 
sion Test, Inglis Tests of English 
Vocabulary, and Cooperative Liter- 
ary Comprehension and Apprecia- 
tion Test. 

Lest any should feel that inten- 
sive testing of more than a week 
would prove boresome to students, 
it should be pointed out that in- 
class testing was counterbalanced 
by out-of-class student-selected 
reading, including regular monthly 
reading from both the Atlantic and 
Harper's magazines. The benefit of 
placing the testing in the first days 
of the school term is obvious: both 
student and instructor are provided 
from the beginning with a complete 
picture of the student’s strengths 
and weaknesses while there is yet 
time to make use of the informa- 
tion. 


Test Results 


When results of the tests are con- 
sidered, it is to be remembered that 
the teaching of English in the 
Hutchinson schools is little com- 
‘plicated by students of foreign 
parentage or those coming from 
highly industrialized populations. 

On these tests, administered to 
some three hundred Freshmen, 
range and distribution tended to 


follow a set pattern. With the ex- 


ception of the diagnostic test in 
reading, results of which were prob- 
ably rendered abnormal by the ex- 
tremely high temperature of the 
day on which the test was given, 
the percentile range on the 1945 
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Cooperative diagnostic tests was 
almost invariably 1-99, with a nor- 
mal distribution. On retests, the 
percentile range was 8-99 (the dif- 
ference being accounted for in part 
by withdrawal of the very poorest 
students), with 30 per cent of the 
class having scores among the high 
fourth of the test scores and only 
15 per cent in the low quarter. On 
separate parts of the same test the 
same range and distribution held. 
On certain of the 1946 diagnostic 
tests, namely, reading and effective- 
ness of expression, the range was as 
great as that on the 1945 tests, but 
the distribution approximated that 
for the retests of 1945. 

On mechanics and spelling, in 
which the classes were deficient, the 
distribution did not follow the de- 
scribed pattern. On the Smith- 
McCullough Essentials of English 
Test, 50 per cent of the class fell 
into the low fourth of the scores, 
with only 15 per cent in the high 
fourth. However, by the end of the 
semester and on the retest, the dis- 
tribution was normal. The distribu- 
tion on the National Achievement 
Tests in Spelling was much more 
encouraging than was the median: 
while only 15 per cent of the class 
made scores among the high fourth 
of the test scores, only 15 per cent 
were in the low fourth, though the 
class median was eleven words 
under the national median. 

A comparison of median scores 
for the 1945 diagnostic, progress, 
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and final achievement tests is shown 
in Table 1. It will be noted that, 
though the class was low in me- 
chanics, spelling, reading, and vo- 
cabulary, by the end of the year 
at least, it had reached or exceeded 
national norms on all items with 
-the exception of spelling (median 
44 instead of 45 out of 60). Vocabu- 
lary growth, steady and certain, 
was slow, the most advance coming 
in the second semester as shown 
not only on vocabulary tests as a 
whole but on all those tests which 


TABLE 1.—RESULTs ON ENGLISH TESTs GIVEN TO FRESHMEN IN 1945-46 
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included vocabulary as an integral 
part. Marked and steady improve- 
ment was shown in student ability 
to interpret and answer objective- 
test questions in literature, while 
almost without exception the last 
paragraph tests of the year showed 
maturity of thought and form over 
those written at the beginning of 
the term, the median advancing, 
according to class records, from an 
average of C to a low B. 

Diagnostic test medians for the 
second year of the testing program 

















Median on Tests Median on Tests ; 
Given in First Givenin Second | Highest | y-4) 
Test Semester Semester — Median 
core 
Beginning| End | Beginning| End 
Cooperative Reading Compre- 
hension: | 
Percentile on total test ...... 35 PP Sescnenns DY Buscema esaensss 
Percentile on speed ......... 27 eer Dt Disigeyanl bwansinke 
Percentile on comprehension . 36 Oe Dwescnens 2 eae ere 
Percentile on vocabulary .... 56 me Ueanenses Te Tnaneseudh taewcens 
Inglis Vocabulary: 
Number of words .......... 83 De PD ucbenwes 104 150 104 
National Achievement Spelling: 
Number of words .......... De © Siscensuel eeneanns 44 60 42-45 
Smith-McCullough Essentials of 
English: 
Score on total test .......... 98 C—O a eee 157 110 
Score on grammar .......... 32 et Revthdwsdwmeanuced 44 33 
Score on spelling ........... 21 ED ~. Discdidenteeaasdads 25 20 
Score on word usage ........ 7 > TD igewaniemieicnieies 15 7 
Score on sentence structure .. 12 a? * Bi ceusawenewenen 20 13 
Score on punctuation ....... 36 MP Bentesonnkdanaesens 53 39 
Cooperative Mechanics of Ex- 
pression: 
DED -cictevseueessainn | tesinsns Beennetes 77 BP | Sisccssnakedites 
Cooperative Vocabulary: 
EE Pere rs pe errne 75 a - Resccavantbawncdias 
Cooperative Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression: 
 .ctinssiscesinn Baikeatendenewanns 48 i ee 
Cooperative Literary Compre- 
hension: 
ee 79 7? Dtsnsaden Ee auouewes 
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were used in making the compari- 
son presented in Table 2 between 
the Freshman classes entering in 
1945 and in 1946. It is seen that 
the Freshman class of 1946 was 
stronger than the class of 1945 in 


TaBLe 2.—ReEsutts on Dtacnostic ENGLISH 
Tests Given FRESHMEN AT BEGINNING OF 
First SEMESTER IN 1946-47 anp 1945-46 








M edian M edian 


Test in in 
1946-47 | 1945-46 





Cooperative Reading Com- 


prehension: 
Percentile on total test .. 54 35 
Percentile on speed ..... 45 27 
Percentile on comprehen- 
ED ieee eens 52 36 
Percentile on vocabulary . 60 56 
Inglis Vocabulary: 
Number of words ...... 76 83 
National Achievement 
Spelling: 
Number of words ...... 31 34 
Cooperative Mechanics of 
Expression: 
a eee 46 - 
Cooperative Effectiveness of 
Expression: 
a 58 t 
Cooperative Literary Com- 
prehension: 
PED sebtediecewas 69 t 











* The scores in this ability were somewhat 
higher for 1945 on the Smith-McCullough Es- 
sentials of English Test. At the beginning of the 
second semester, the median percentile was 77. 

¢ The median percentile at the beginning of 
the second semester in 1945—46 was 48. 

~The median percentile at the beginning of 
the second semester in 1945-46 was 79. 





reading and effective expression, 
but decidedly weaker in vocabulary 
and mechanics, including spelling. 
In vocabulary the class ranked on 
the national scale below high-school 
Juniors, with little, if any, better 
rating in spelling. 


Such items of comparison serve, 
not only as a guide to the needs 
which almost all students encounter 
and which should, therefore, be in- 
cluded in the regular course, and 
not only as the basis of organization 
of remedial groups, but also as a 
key to shifts which may be taking 
place in the high-school English 
program, as, for instance, surpris- 
ing improvement in organization 
and effective expression, with 
equally surprising lowering of 
standards in mechanics. 


Use Made of Test Results 


With the diagnosis finished, the 
test results for each student were 
compiled on profile sheets, showing 
his record on each test, the national 
median, and the local class median. 
Space was provided for retest rec- 
ords. Included also were individual 
rankings on the two pieces of writ- 
ing done under test conditions. 
These record sheets served as the 
basis for the first student confer- 
ences in English and for a broader 
purpose as well. Since each student 
after the conference had his own 
test report, instructors in the col- 
lege had only to ask for it to see 
the results on any test given in the 
department of English. 

Also preparatory to these first 
student conferences and to more 
effective suggestion for improve- 
ment throughout the year was an 
indication of a student’s potentiali- 
ties, arrived at by comparing his 
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class rank on particular tests with 
his class rank on general intelli- 
gence scores available at the college 
office. Briefly, the process was this. 
Students were ranked from top to 
bottom on the basis of scores on a 
particular test and were then 
ranked in the same way on intelli- 
gence scores. A comparison of these 
ranks resulted in three classifica- 
tions: the “plus” group—those hav- 
ing a test rank higher than the 
mental rank; the “minus” group— 
those having a test rank lower than 
the mental rank; and the “plus- 
minus” group—those having ap- 
proximately the same ranking on 
both tests. Names of students in 
the “plus” and the “minus” groups 
were listed, the purpose being to 
make the information available to 
all interested members of the col- 
lege faculty and to enable instruc- 
tors in the department to deal more 
reasonably with the “plus” group 
(often only average in ability) and 
more sensibly with the “minus.” 
By the beginning of the third 
week of the term and continuing 
as long thereafter as necessary, in- 
structors scheduled and held con- 
ferences, not exceeding thirty min- 
utes in length, with each student. 
The student’s test and class records 
were discussed, and a written analy- 
sis of his strong and weak points 
was given him, with suggestions for 
improvement by specific methods. 
If the short conference proved in- 
adequate, provision was made for 
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later conferences for students most 
in need of guidance. | 

When suggestions for improve- 
ment were given to these students, 
the fact had to be considered that, 
as the administration of a small 
college curriculum makes homo- 
geneous grouping difficult, as much 
differentiation as possible has to be 
made within the class and more 
consideration given to remedial 
work outside the class: Conse- 
quently students in the next-to- 
the-top fourth and all except the 
upper 10 per cent of the top fourth 
on test scores were told which 
phases of the class work would do 


' most to remedy their deficiencies. 


For instance, if reading speed was 
low or comprehension was not all 
it should be, they were told that 
careful, individual guidance by the 
librarian in free reading could be 
expected to facilitate speed and 
that the doing of more difficult class 
reading with study helps would 
probably result in better compre- 
hension. Interest in words and use 
of individually owned dictionaries 
were encouraged at every turn. 
Writing and criticism, more writ- 
ing and more criticism, were the 
means offered for overcoming weak- 
nesses in composition. However, 
any one of these better students, 
even one in the upper 10 per cent 
of the high group, was assigned to a 
conference class or to work in indi- 
vidual conference for any decided 
defect, such as notoriously poor 
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spelling. Most of the members of 
this superior group of 10 per cent, 
however, were urged to make full 
use of their talents: for example, 
to do more extensive free reading 
and writing of short stories, essays, 
or poems not required on daily as- 
signments. Only a few actually did 
this additional writing, but every 
Freshman class always has these 
few. Students in the lowest quarter 
whose intelligence quotients like- 
wise indicated that they were unfit 
for college work were not urged 
into remedial groups (if they in- 
sisted on additional help, they were 
not denied it, however) until they 
themselves solved the problem by 
too frequent failure and consequent 
voluntary withdrawal from school. 
These eliminations left for consid- 
eration those in the next-to-the- 
bottom fourth and a few from the 
lowest fourth mentally capable of 
profiting from help. About 20 per 
cent of these were organized into 
conference classes or, in a few cases, 
were assigned to regular weekly 
half-hour individual conferences. 
These conference classes for 
remedial work, averaging not more 
than fifteen students, preferably 
ten, were composed only of those in 
approximately equal need of the 
same type of instruction. These 
groups, usually only one per semes- 
ter for each instructor, met for one 
hour each week. Although enrol- 
ment and attendance were volun- 
tary and carried no credit, students, 


shown their need and value at the 
first general conference, were even 
more regular in attendance than at 
regular classes. Thus far conference 
classes have been held in spelling, 
grammar and usage, and reading. 
For these groups, various methods 
were used to remedy defects, rather 
than placing dependence on any 
one method. In spelling, one group 
followed for a semester a sequence 
of lessons designed to improve 
spelling at the college level.? In 
grammar, emphasis was placed on 
immediate application of principles 
to speech and writing, with drill 
only on those points shown to be 
necessary by defects in the stu- 
dents’ own papers. With consider- 
able success one conference class 
followed a series of lessons, /mprove 
Your Reading,’ specifically organ- 
ized for college classes. Occasional 
short series of conference classes, of 
from two to four sessions each, have 
been conducted as need arose, pri- 
marily for the benefit of veterans 
who enrolled in the middle of the 
school year. Students enrolled in 
conference classes showed at least 
twice the gain of those not so en- 
rolled. 

A time-consuming but even more 
effective plan than the conference 


2 Frances Oralind Triggs and Edwin W. Rob- 
bins, /mprove Your Spelling. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1944. 

3Frances Oralind Triggs, Improve Your 
Reading. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1945. 
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class was the individual weekly con- 
ference. Even a short individual 
conference yielded more satisfac- 
tory results than a much longer 
group conference. To date these 
conferences have averaged from six 
to ten per week per instructor, most 
of them being arranged for compo- 
sition students who needed indi- 
vidual instruction and criticism on 
writing and revision. Frequently 
the following plan has been fol- 
lowed. The student came to confer- 
ence with a piece of writing, pos- 
sibly a letter, ready for the instruc- 
tor’s criticism. While the instructor 
made written suggestions on this 
composition, the student wrote a 
short note to an acquaintance, 
finishing by the time the instructor 
was ready to criticize with him 
both pieces of writing. With the 
note as a basis, the instructor 
taught the student how to criticize 
his own work, including reading the 
note aloud to find sentence-struc- 
ture errors and awkward repeti- 
tions. When the student left, he had 
a letter and a note which required 
only copying to be ready for the 
mails. 

After progress tests were admin- 
istered and checked at the end of 
the first semester, results were 
again used as the basis of a new 
series of general individual confer- 
ences for each student. The instruc- 
tor pointed out to him the English 
essentials in which he had made 
progress and those upon which he 
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should put more concentrated effort 
for the remainder of the year. Like- 
wise, new conference classes were 
organized for the second semester 
on the basis of these results. 

Comparison of results one year 
with another will be used also by 
the department as the basis for 
long-range planning. Such compari- 
son, based on only two years of 
testing, already has made evident, 
for example, that all students need 
instruction on the use of a good, 
individually owned dictionary and 
all other possible aids to vocabulary 
development; and that, as the most 
glaring deficiencies are in items con- 
nected almost wholly with written 
expression, the imperative need is 
for drill and application of prin- 
ciples to composition and yet more 
composition, with careful revision 
by the student and criticism by the 
instructor. 


Appratsal of Program 


While an appraisal of the pro- 
gram either objectively or specula- 
tively is at present difficult, certain 
points may be noted and significant 
aspects discussed. 

First of all, the program produces 
results. True, the progress made by 
individual students and by the 
class as a whole might have been 
due in part to other factors, such 
as greater maturity of the students 
by the end of the year or to greater 
momentum of learning. Similar re- 
sults might even have been pro- 
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duced through the use of some 
other program. Under this particu- 
lar plan, however, the student early 
knows his status in all phases of 
English work and has set for him 
measurable goals—factors which, in 
a field as broad as English, are defi- 
nite assets in themselves. 

The class, early knowing its 
status in comparison with other 
college Freshman classes of the na- 
tion, takes pride in making up de- 
ficiencies and in reaching or sur- 
passing definite national medians 
for the group. 

Student morale is good. Com- 
peting with themselves, class mem- 
bers sense their own importance in 
the scheme of things, realize their 
need for improvement, and accept 
their responsibility for achieving it. 
They sense, likewise, the impor- 
tance and significance of English 
as a skill functioning in daily lan- 
guage situations. 

The student who can profit from 
additional training to make up de- 
ficiencies or to develop a talent may 
do so at the same time he moves 
toward college standards in English 
in regularly organized English 
classes. 

Both students and members of 
the English teaching staff show 
willingness to translate theory into 
action, as is evidenced by changes 
in attitude, from “I want to learn 
to write” to enduring the throes of 
composition; from “I believe in be- 
ginning where a student is” to find- 
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ing out where he is; from “I be- 
lieve in students writing composi- 
tions” to spending out-of-school 
hours in criticizing their papers. 

The college faculty as a whole 
becomes aware of the English 
course. The test scores of their stu- 
dents are available to them at all 
times. In informal talks with their 
students and through chance re- 
marks, they come to realize the re- 
spect in which the work is held. 

A sympathetic administration 
learns the administrative factors 
that are necessary to the smooth 
functioning of such a plan: a class | 
limit preferably of twenty-five, cer- 
tainly not over thirty; recognition 
of individual diagnosis and guid- 
ance as fundamental to good teach- 
ing and effective learning; if at all 
possible, continuance throughout 
the year of a student with the same 
instructor; careful study of the pos- 
sibility and advisability of section- 
ing the enrolment to separate 
highly superior students from the 
very slowest. 

The high-school English depart- 
ment grows interested in the work 
and is willing to co-operate with 
the college department in securing 
greater continuity in English train- 
ing, particularly in a testing pro- 
gram with emphasis on the same 
goals and methods, modified by dif- 
ferences in organization and need. 
In 1945 lower forms of the same 
vocabulary, reading, spelling, and 
English essentials tests were given, 
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in certain sections at least, in all 
three years of high-school English 
work, the ultimate aim, as yet un- 
realized, being to enable a student 
to measure his progress in English 
essentials from the tenth year 
through the college Freshman year. 


Good will toward the depart- 


ment, and indirectly toward the 
college, is developed in the com- 


munity. Students are encouraged to 


take home the test record and the 
analysis of weak and strong points. 
Frequently parents examine these 
and co-operate with instructors in 
urging extra effort on weak points, 
incidentally becoming familiar with 
the work being done and the man- 
ner of its doing. Effort is made by 
instructors at some time during the 
year to make contact with all par- 
ents through reports, personal let- 
ters, or telephone calls. 

All in all, English work as organ- 
ized and carried out at Hutchinson 
in 1945 and 1946 proves that in- 
struction based on individual diag- 
nosis and guidance is possible, not 
only for one student, for one class, 
for one teacher’s sections, but for 
an entire Freshman group. The 
plan demands energy and skill on 
the part of every teacher, requires 
energy and will on the part of every 
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student. It is as simple—and as 
dificult—as that. 


Published Tests Used 


Cooperative English Test. Test A: 
Mechanics of Expression; Test B: 
Effectiveness of Expression; Test C: 
Reading Comprehension. New York: 
Cooperative Test Service (15 Am- 
sterdam Avenue). 

Cooperative Literary Comprehension 
and Appreciation Test. New York: 
Cooperative Test Service (15 Am- 
sterdam Avenue). 

Cooperative Vocabulary Test. New 
York: Cooperative Test Service (15 
Amsterdam Avenue). 

IncLis, ALEXANDER. Jngls Tests of 
English Vocabulary. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 

National Achtevement Tests: Spelling. 
Rockville Centre, New York: Acorn 
Publishing Co. 

Ponp, Freperick L. Inventory of 
Reading Experiences. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 

SMITH, Dora V., and McCuttoucu, 
Constance M. Essentials of English 
Test. Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau. 

Tyiter, Henry T., and KImser, 
GeorceE C. Tyler-Kimber Study 
Skills Test. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University 
Press. 

Watson, Goopwin, and GLaseEr, Ep- 
waRD M. Watson-Glaser Tests of 
Critical Thinking. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Co. 

















A Flalf-Century of Junior Colleges 


C. C. COLVERT ~ 


EF irtry years ago last fall the first 
junior college in the United States 
was formally opened—the Lewis 
Institute, opened in the North Cen- 
tral Association territory at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. In 1897 the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute was opened 
as a junior college, also in the North 
Central territory. The first public 
junior college was established in 
your territory at Joliet, Illinois, in 
1901. The individual most often 
mentioned as the “father of the 
junior-college movement” is Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, first president 
of the University of Chicago. Of 
course he, too, was from the same 
area. The North Central region, 
therefore, has been one of great 
fertility for the production of the 
junior colleges since their begin- 
ning. In 1945-46 this area had 16 
per cent of the junior-college stu- 


dents of the nation (40,167 of the 





C. C. CoLvert, professor and 
consultant in qunior-college educa- 
tion at the Umversity of Texas, 
presented this paper at a meeting 
of the North Central Council of 
Junior Colleges on October 25, 
1946, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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251,290 students) and 34.3 per cent 
of the total number of junior col- 
leges (203 of the 591 junior col- 
leges). 
‘'For many years the junior col- 
lege has been the fastest-growing 
unit in American education, and it 
still is. From about eight junior 
colleges in 1900 the number has 
grown to 648 for 1946-47.'The pre- 
war year 1941-42 showed a total of 
627 junior colleges. The enrolment 
likewise has shown phenomenal 
growth. From less than 100 stu- 
dents in 1900, the number has 
grown to 294,475 in 1945-46, the 
last year of official figures. The war 
year of 1942-43 showed an aston- 
ishing enrolment of 325,151. Such a 
record of growth is just cause for 
pride on the part of all of us in 
the junior-college field. In order to 
see the steady growth of junior col- 
leges and enrolments, please note 
the figures given in Table 1. Since 
the close of the war the number of 
junior colleges and their enrolments 
have greatly increased. Enrolments 
this year in many junior colleges 
have more than doubled those of 
last year. 

One of the greatest developments 
which has taken place in the last 
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A HALF-CENTURY OF JUNIOR:¢ COLLEGES 


fifty years among the junior col- 
leges has been in the field of the 
curriculum. When the junior col- 
leges were first established, the cur- 
riculum was a copy of the offerings 
in the first two years-of the senior 
colleges. ‘At first, the offerings in 
the juntor colleges were made up 
of the first two years of the liberal 
arts program. Later, the traditional 
Freshman and Sophomore courses 
in engineering, pre-medicine, pre- 


TasLe 1.—GrowTH IN JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
Juntor-CoLLeceE ENROLMENTS FROM 














1900 to 1945 
Number of 
Year Junior Enrolment 
Colleges 

ee 8 100 
NE ee cual 54 2,363 
Sa 207 16,037 
 _aer 405 67,627 
eee 521 122,311 
>. 610 267,406 
i arr 624 325,151 
1945 oe egeces 584 251,290 
ee ssanenac 591 294,475 








law, and business were added. The 
junior colleges were so new and so 
desirous of being accredited by the 
senior colleges, in order that their 
credits might be accepted without 
question, that they did not dare 
offer more than the traditional 
Freshman and Sophomore courses 
approved by the senior colleges. 
Such large numbers of students 
began to attend the junior college, 
however, that there developed a 
demand for an expansion and 
broadening of the junior-college 
offerings. McDowell reported that, 
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in 1917, 17.5 per cent of the semes- 
ter-hour offerings of the junior col- 
leges were terminal courses.’ Those 
of us in the junior-college field 
know. that terminal courses are 
those. courses which propose to 
prepare junior-college youth to 
earn a living without the necessity 
of further formal education. Such 
terminal courses may or may not 
carry transfer credit toward a 
higher degree in a senior college. 
More often than not, terminal- 
course credits are not transferred 
to senior colleges. Many senior col- 
leges are discovering, however, that 
students who make satisfactory 
marks in junior-college terminal 
courses also make good marks if 
they transfer to a senior college for 
further work. 

Koos reported that, in 1921, 28 
per cent of the total semester-hour 
offerings of junior colleges were ter- 
minal courses*—an increase of 10 
per cent over 1917. Most junior- 
college educators believed this to 
be an excellent indication that the 
junior colleges were striving to 
meet a larger variety of the needs 
of their students than could be met 
through the two years of traditional 
college courses. In 1930 Eells found 
the proportion of terminal courses 
had increased to 33 per cent of the 


1F, M. McDowell, The Junior College, p. 52. 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 35, 1919. 

2 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior-College Move- 
ment, p. 33. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 
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total offerings,® and in 1937 Colvert 
found the percentage to be 32.‘ 
These percentages indicate that 
there was a slowing-down in the 
increase in the terminal-education 
offerings. One reason for this slow- 
ing-down was probably the rapid 
increase in the number of junior 
colleges from 1921 to 1937. 

New junior colleges usually 
offered initially the traditional 
types of curriculums and only 
added terminal courses after the 
other types of courses had been 
established. This is probably the 
real reason for the slow addition of 
terminal courses from 1921 to 1937. 
As we well know, many terminal 
courses require rather expensive 
equipment, and a lack of funds 
often prevents the offering of such 
courses. 

Interest in terminal education 
continued to mount among the 
junior-college administrators of the 
nation. At the annual meetings of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, more and more attention 
was being given to terminal edu- 


cation, and in 1939 the Association . 


set up a Commission on Terminal 
Education. This Commission in the 


fall of 1939 asked the General Edu- 


cation Board to make a grant of 


3 Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College, 
p. 485. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 

# Clyde C. Colvert, The Public Junior College 
Curriculum, p. 140. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Studies, No. 38. University, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University, 1939. 


$25,000 to the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges for a one- 
year exploratory study in the field 
of junior-college terminal educa- 
tion. The grant was made Decem- 
ber 7, 1939, and the Commission 
on Terminal Education met De- 
cember 28, 1939, to define specifi- 
cally the scope of the study and 
the tasks for 1940. In December, 
1940, an additional grant of $45,500 
was made by the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges for a 
co-operative study of terminal edu- 
cation to cover a four-year period 
beginning January 1, 1941. During 
the period of study and research 
since 1941, conferences and work- 
shops on terminal education have 
been sponsored by the Commission 
on Terminal Education; special re- 
search projects were carried on in 
nine selected junior colleges in all 
parts of the nation; and several 
research monographs dealing with 
various phases of terminal educa- 
tion in the junior colleges of the 
nation have been published. Addi- 
tional grants were made by the 
General Education Board for 
further work in the terminal-edu- 
cation field. There is no question 
that the work of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 
through its Commission on Termi- 
nal Education has given tremen- 
dous emphasis and impetus to the 
terminal-education movement in 
the United States. 








A HALF-CENTURY OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The changes or additions to the 
junior-college curriculums have 
greatly increased the services of the 
junior colleges to the youth of the 
nation and have enabled the junior 
college more nearly to meet the 
needs of the youth of junior-college 
age. 

In the early days of the junior 
colleges, and until very recently, 
the only source of teachers was 
either the high schools or the senior 
colleges. Junior-college administra- 
tors have long complained that they 
could not find instructors who 
really understood the philosophy 
and purposes of the junior college. 
No training programs were pro- 
vided in our colleges and universi- 
ties for junior-college instructors as 
there were for elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers. Within the 
past few years, however, many 
schools have set up programs for 
the training of junior-college in- 
structors. Among these schools are 
the University of Chicago, Colum- 
bia University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, the University of California, 
and the University of Texas. This 
recent development will help meet 
the need for trained teachers and 
administrators for the junior col- 
leges of the nation and will do much 
to further the cause of the junior- 
college movement. When the junior 
colleges can be staffed with person- 
nel especially trained for junior- 
college work, we shall find a much 
better understanding of the teach- 
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ing problems in the junior colleges 
and a much more enthusiastic corps 
of teachers. 

What of the future? Within the 
next twenty-five years, our nation 
probably will be equipped with an 
adequate number of junior colleges 
so that no youth of junior-college 
age will be more than twenty-five 
to fifty miles from a junior college. 
Free bus transportation to and 
from the junior college must be 
provided where needed, just as it 
is now provided for high-school 
youth. The junior colleges paid for 
by taxes will charge no tuition, and 
many will supply free textbooks 
just as is now done for the elemen- 
tary and high schools. The local 
junior-college district will provide 
funds through a local tax, and the 
states will furnish state funds of a 
hundred to two hundred dollars per 
student enrolled. 

Within the next twenty-five 
years, at least 50 per cent of our 
youth of junior-college age will be 
enrolled in the junior college. Many © 
of our universities will begin their 
work at the Junior year. 

Finally, within the next twenty- 
five years, the junior colleges will 
offer not only adequate pre-profes- 
sional curriculums, as most of them 
now do, but also all those terminal 
courses which are needed by the 
youth in the particular area of the 
junior college and a well-rounded 
adult-education program for all the 
people in the area. 








Development of Communications Skills 
through Reading and Analysts 


RUSSEL H. FOWLER 


A Student-built Course 


Tue basic English course at Ste- 
phens College (called “Communi- 
cations’) 1s so admiristered as to 
permit students who démonstrate 
reasonable proficiency in the vari- 
ous skills involved to gain exemp- 
tion from further requirements of 
the course proper. This arrange- 
ment permits those students who 
wish further specialized work in one 
or more of the areas to elect an 
advanced course dealing with one 
or all of the communications skills. 
One direction in which interest 
in such developmental training has 
manifested itself strongly is repre- 
sented in an experimental course 
which takes an analytical approach 
to communications skills through 
emphasis on reading. 

The content of this course has 
been gradually and patiently 
evolved through the co-operative 
effort of students and teacher over 
a period of five years. At its in- 
ception the students decided to 
continue their study of reading by 
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meeting together twice a week and 
sharing their reports and judg- 
ments on articles and books that 
they had read outside their regular 
assignments. They chose at times 
to talk about what they had read 
and at others to write about it, 
recognizing the importance of exer- 
cising all the skills of communica- 
tion. The group included an in- 
structor, who acted as chairman. 
Soon the students felt a need for 
a limitation of their reading by 
time and type, for the purpose of 
attaining focus. After discussion, 
they decided that “modern” was 
the time limitation, and “realistic” 
the type limitation, which most 
nearly met their interests and 
needs. They recognized that these 
limitations were largely artificial 
and arbitrary. Each succeeding 
group has re-defined these terms to 
its own satisfaction. This process of 
re-definition is itself a learning ex- 
perience. 

As the students examined to- 
gether what they considered to be 
realistic reading material, they be- 
gan to notice characteristics com- 
mon to most of the material which 
they so classified. Many of the stu- 
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dents noticed that these character- 
istics were principles of general 
semantics—the study of human re- 
actions to words and other sym- 
bols. To them, the realists, con- 
sciously or not, were applying the 
principles of general semantics in 
their writings. The disciplines of 
general semantics, recognized and 
applied in the students’ assimila- 
tion and expression, seemed to be 
helpful to them in improving their 
communicative skills on this more 
advanced level. They decided to 
call their course “Language Habits 
in Modern Realistic Reading.” 
Last year the students were 
asked to put in writing the aims 
of the class. They listed the fol- 
lowing: to improve reading, writ- 
ing, listening, and speaking skills; 
to train in the critical evaluation 
of reading material; to demonstrate 
the application of the principles of 
general semantics to reading and 
writing; to acquaint students vi- 
cariously with aspects of environ- 
mental reality about which they 
otherwise would know little but 
about which they should be in- 
formed; and to demonstrate that 
the satisfaction of intellectual curi- 
osity can be a real and important 
contribution to reading pleasure. 


Activities in the Course 


Each class now meets three times 
a week, and three hours of credit 
is offered each semester. During an 
interview held with each student 


who applies for admission, the in- 
structor attempts to make clear to 
the student the aims and pro- 
cedures of the class and to ascer- 
tain whether the student would 
enjoy and profit by the type of 
work offered. 

In general, one class period each 
week is devoted to the discussion 
and illustration of some aspect of 
modern realistic reading material. 
Generalizations are always the 
product of a direct examination 
of the material itself. The class 
never reads about the qualities 
that it should expect to find in 
material of this type, and then at- 
tempts to find them. Students fre- 
quently run across authority for 
their judgments after making their 
own appraisals, however. Proceed- 
ing empirically in this way, the stu- 
dents have arrived at a few char- 
acteristics which to them appear 
common to much such reading. 

One of these characteristics iden- 
tified by the group is the preva- 
lence of significant details. The 
“good” realistic authors are adept 
at presenting concrete, carefully 
selected details which create a clear 
picture. To the reader, this picture 
is at the same time recognizable 
and new. It is recognizable because 
it is made up of sense evidence 
from the world about him, things 
similar to those he has _ seen, 
touched, tasted, smelled, and heard. 
It is new because it is so particu- 
larized in detail, and in the com- 
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bination of details, that there is 
nothing else exactly like that per- 
son, thing, or event. The reader 
has a genuinely new experience. 
The selection of significant details, 
rather than the inclusion of all de- 
tails, significant or not, is realistic 
because people do not “really” take 
in all the details presented to them, 
but continually select those of con- 
cern to them at a particular time 
and in a particular situation. The 
use of concrete rather than ab- 
stract words and other symbols is 
realistic because abstractions en- 
courage identification and no two 
persons, things, thoughts, emotions, 
or events, are ever exactly alike. 
Avoidance of declared judgment 
is a second characteristic of realistic 
writing. This does not mean that 


the author has made no judgments | 


or that he does not expect the 
reader to make them. In the opin- 
ion of the realistic writer, the read- 
ers impression that he is making 
up his own mind about what he 
thinks and feels regarding “evi- 
dence” presented in the reading re- 
sults in a more powerful effect than 
does a persuasive attempt to tell 
the reader how he should think or 
feel or how the author judges the 
evidence. This reportorial style re- 
lies on the selection of details by 
the writer and the sensitivity, in- 
telligence, and essential good will 
of the reader to produce a judg- 
ment or effect which the author 
desires. 

A third characteristic is the 
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“slice-of-life” technique. The realist 
sees most lives as lacking well- 
organized structure—complication, 
climax, and denouement. He feels 
that the best, and in fact the only, 
way to portray most of actuality 
is to present a sample, much as one 
tests a whole melon by examining 
a plug taken from it. 

During this one weekly class 
meeting, the instructor is chiefly 
useful to the group for presenting 
examples of these characteristics 
from all sorts of writing. He col- 
lects, organizes, and presents exten- 
sional evidence of these and other 
characteristics from various fields. 
The use of significant details is 
illustrated by contrasting sample 
realistic writing with pulp litera- 
ture and romantic poetry; avoid- 
ance of declared judgment is illus- 
trated by reporting; and slice-of- 
life technique, by the realistic short 
story. The virtual disappearance 
from realistic fiction of the “hero,” 
“heroine,” and “villain” in their 
usual sense is studied through the 
use of parodies. Incidentally, paro- 
dies are useful as illustrations of 
several points. They magnify and 
condense. Other lecture-illustra- 
tion-discussions are concerned with 
realistic critical reviewing, psycho- — 
logical realism, what is and is not 
obscene writing, realistic and un- 
realistic advertising, cartooning, 
photography, political writing, and 
humor. Lectures by the instructor 
are delivered on the language 
habits of Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
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Koestler, Zola, Marquand, Dos Pas- 
sos, and Farrell. 

During the other two class hours 
each week the students critically 
review their reading. The students 
start their reading from a list pre- 
pared by previous classes of mate- 
rials which they had found to be 
realistic, interesting, and valuable. 
The list contains 137 titles. In- 
cluded with the fiction are articles, 
biographies, news reports, political 
and scientific expositions, and other 
realistic nonfiction of all kinds. It 
is interesting to notice the great 
diversity of reading selected. The 
list includes such varied types of 
material as Winesburg, Ohio by 
Anderson; Mr. Lincoln’s Wife by 
Colver; An American Tragedy by 
Dreiser; The Little Foxes by Hell- 
man; Dubliners by Joyce; Cttizens 
by Levin; Spoon River Anthology 
by Masters; Mauldin’s cartoon col- 
lection, Up Front; Truck Line Cafe 
by Anderson; the short-story collec- 
tion in O’Hara’s Pipe Night; Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter by Undset; The 
Life and Death of a Spanish Town 
by Van Paassen; the photographs in 
Naked City by Wegee; and Marie 
Antoinette by Zweig. This is not a 
“literature” but a skills course on 
an advanced level. 

After they get the “feel” of real- 
istic writing, the students are en- 
couraged to explore for themselves 
and to add to, or delete from, this 
list. Material in the college libraries 
is supplemented by a co-operative 
loan shelf obtained by the contri- 


bution of one book purchased by 
each member of the class. 

The reviews are usually given 
orally, but occasionally they are 
presented in writing. They include 
an exposition of the general con- 
tent of the book, a judgment re- 
garding it, and a statement of the 
reasons for the judgment. Usually 
the latter includes the reading 
aloud of “typical” passages to the 
class. Since preparation for the 
class is made by reading, and since 
class activity involves speaking, 
listening, and writing, all the skills 
of assimilation and expression are 
employed and trained. Comments 
and judgments regarding the com- 
municative skills are not made di- 
rectly, but an indirect attack is 
made through the reactions of stu- 
dents and instructor to a functional 
performance. Many of the students 
forget about the instructor, marks, 
and credits and make a review a 
genuine attempt to tell the other 
students what the material contains 
and what one contemporary fellow- 
student thinks of it. 

As a common reading experience, 
all the students read selected items 
from the New Yorker each week, 
on which the students are ques- 
tioned by the instructor. The only 
other materials read by all mem- 
bers of the class are one novel, 
Marquand’s H. M. Pulham, Es- 
qutre, and one nonfiction selection, 
Hayakawa’s Language in Actton. 
The novel is analyzed for the read- 
ing factors of development (plot 
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and character), the author’s tone 
and purpose, association with the 
readers previous experience, and 
significant details. Both the analy- 
sis and a test on the book are done 
entirely through a direct examina- 
tion of selections from it. Language 
in Action is taught principally by 
the students to one _ another, 
through concrete expositions of 
their experiences which are ex- 
amples of general semantics set 
forth in the volume, especially as 
they apply to written matter. The 
test on this book is a matching of 
principles with examples of the 
principles. 


Evaluation of Progress 


Evaluation of each  student’s 
progress is necessarily somewhat 
subjective. A mark is given on each 
oral or written report, based on the 
instructor's judgment of the quan- 
tity and quality of the material 
read, and the quality of the critical 
review of it. This includes the re- 
sponses to questions based on the 
New Yorker assignments. More ob- 
jective evidence is provided by the 
tests on the two books read by all 
the class and by a final examina- 
tion each semester. Each student 
submits one question for the ex- 
amination. A student committee 
then selects the questions which, 
in its judgment, would provide the 
best opportunity to organize and 
summarize what each student has 
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learned from the course. These 
questions are then duplicated, and 
each student is given a copy at 
least a week before the class period 
in which the examination is writ- 
ten, without notes, in one class 
period. This method makes the ex- 
amination a learning exercise as 
well as a test and emphasizes the 
student-developed nature of the 
course. 

Evaluation of the course as a 
whole rests on instructor and stu- 
dent opinion. The instructor finds 
that the students steadily and rap- 
idly improve in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening skills. They 
become increasingly discriminating 
in their choice of reading material. 
Their ability to analyze the factors 
responsible for the effectiveness of 
reading material improves mark- 
edly. On an anonymous survey in- 
cluding all three-hour courses in 
the College, 74 per cent of the stu- 
dents in this course report that it 
has a high degree of interest and 
value for them. They also anony- 
mously report an average of seven 
and three-quarter hours each week 
of out-of-class study for the class. 
Year after year they enrol in in- 
creasing numbers. The course evi- 
dently meets their recognized inter- 
ests and needs. This approach to 
the teaching of communications 
skills on an advanced level seems 
to be an effective technique with 
highly selected, superior students. 




















From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


‘Tue American people face a de- 
cision now before the Eightieth 
Congress fraught with grave conse- 
quences for their future. On October 
2, 1946, the War Department an- 
nounced its plan for universal mili- 
tary training. Early in December 
of last year, a number of educators, 
among them the present writer, 
were invited to hear an explanation 
of the plan in considerable detail, 
to ask for further information, and 
to express points of view. 

On January 6 of this year, Presi- 
dent Truman in his Annual Mes- 
sage to Congress recommended the 
plan of the War Department for 
universal military training. With 
perhaps one exception, this recom- 
mendation received the greatest 
applause of any part of the message. 

The plan is well known to the 
average reader or radio listener. 
Reduced to its essence, it calls for 
one year of military training for 
every physically and. mentally 
qualified young man between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty. Here 
we have the crux of the problem, 
namely, conscription of every 
American boy before he is twenty 
years of age as a definite national 
policy. Efforts are being made and 
will be made to distract the think- 


ing of citizens on this point. A ci- 
vilian advisory committee has been 
appointed by the President. Physi- 
cal, mental, and even spiritual 
benefits are being played up in high 
lights. The democratic responsi- 
bility of every citizen to defend his 
country is being advocated. Warn- 
ings are raised that this nation will 
be the first and central target in the 
next war—a war that will be swift, 
sudden, and a complete surprise. 
The best way to prevent that war, 
or to defer its coming, or to win it 
when it comes is universal military 
training as a national policy. These 
and many other arguments will 
cause some people to overlook the 
grim implications of military con- 
scription as a national policy for 
the United States. 

Educators may not need to be 
reminded of their civic duty to 
guide the thinking of citizens gen- 
erally. The arguments of the War 
Department should be accepted not 
on the ground of how well they 
sound but on the basis of how true 
they are. The burden of proof in 
this respect is definitely on those 
who advocate universal conscrip- 
tion. What evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that the claims being 
made are true? For years, educators 
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have urged action on a national 
scale to wipe out undemocratic in- 
equalities of opportunity for physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual develop- 
ment. If they can now be convinced 
that compulsory military training 
is a sound method to reach this 
goal, they should support it and 
change their own systems of edu- 
cation to harmonize with compul- 
sory military training. 

A national program for the con- 
servation and development of our 
human resources is highly desira- 
ble. The age of seventeen, or at the 
time of graduation from high 
school, however, is far too late to 
begin the process. Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and other military nations 
were smart enough to know this 
fact, and they acted accordingly. 
If American citizens wish to know 
the facts concerning effects of com- 
pulsory military training as a na- 
tional policy, they should make a 
cold-blooded search for even one 
nation that ever achieved develop- 
ment and security by this means. 
The citizen should not fail to exam- 
ine a few very good specimens on 
exhibit today, such as Germany, 
Japan, Italy, and France. Why is 
the United States being urged now 
to imitate the very system which 
our late enemies used for their own 
destruction and which all but 
wrecked civilization itself? 

Moreover, the plan for universal 
military training would be a com- 
plete change in the international 
policy of the United States. If our 
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security depends on the strength of 
our armed forces, then our armed 
forces must be stronger than the 
combined military power of all our 
potential enemies. If our neighbors, 
knowing our change of policy, 
counter with one even more mili- 
taristic, what will be, in fact must 
be, our answer except to alter our 
plans again as a measure of de- 
fense? Then the vicious circle of 
international military competition 
will again be under way. 

College administrators may be 
pardoned, too, if they try to visual- 
ize just how this military plan will 
work out in practice. Approxi- 
mately a fourth of the high-school 
graduates will be called to military 
camps each quarter so that the 
fourth group would not enter camp 
until after nine months following, 
let us say, July 1 in the year of 
graduation. It would require fifteen 
months for the final group to wait 
and then complete the six months 
of basic training. What will happen 
to young men who cannot get jobs 
or enter college because of uncer- 
tainties in their status? It is sug- 
gested that each ‘college president 
attempt to work out on paper some 
of the details of this military plan 
as they will affect his college. Then, 
what about facilities for military 
training at your college for the boys 
who must take it as a part of the 
total scheme? Under universal mili- 
tary training, problems will arise 
for college. education the like of 
which have never been seen. 








Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


CENTENARY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Dr. HURST R. ANDERSON, presi- 
dent of Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey, has 
announced the completion of a 
financial drive for $300,000. In 
January of this year the fund had 
been over-subscribed. Dr. Ander- 
son is the new president of the 
Junior College Council of the Mid- 
dle States. 


ILLino1s JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Press clippings from various sec- 
tions of [llinois would seem to indi- 
cate that strong representation will 
be made to the state legislature for 
action in support of a system of 
junior colleges. Typical of press 
stories and comments is one from 
the Sterling Gazette: 


With the operation of college courses 
at the Sterling Township High School 
under the direction of the University 
of Illinois College Extension Depart- 
ment, which will permit the enrollees 
to obtain credits for first-year univer- 
sity subjects and probably for the 
second year, the groundwork for the 
establishment of a junior college in 
Sterling has been set up. The extension 


courses here have brought together a 
capable and efficient faculty for in- 
struction in college work. 

Strong sentiment has developed in 
Sterling in recent years for a junior 
college to provide opportunity for high- 
school graduates to meet the needs of 
the youths whose talents and interests 
do not lie along the line of a university 
career, but who are interested in con- 
tinuing their education beyond the tra- 
ditional high school. 

In a forceful and vigorous appeal for 
increased support for the junior-college 
system, and for legislation to provide 
tax-supported schools, Dr. Frank A. 
Jensen, director of the La Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby Junior College, has written an 
article on this system of education for 
the October issue of Jllinois Education. 
The Tri-City community has had a 
junior college for twenty-two years, yet 
Illinois, slow to give the public junior 
college needed encouragement, has 
made a comparatively slow growth in 
the number of schools, according to 
Dr. Jensen. 


NortH CaROLinaA JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Tue following editorial is a re- 
print from the Raleigh Times of 
December 7, 1946. In connection 
with the proposed establishment of 
a system of public junior colleges in 
North Carolina, may it be hoped 
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that due consideration will be given 
to the twenty-two private junior 
colleges already established in that 
state! No doubt duplications will 
be avoided, as far as possible, if 
and when a public system may be 
authorized. 


Proposal by Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, 
made at the State Board of Education 
meeting Thursday, that North Caro- 
lina establish a system of state-sup- 
ported junior colleges similar to the 
one now operating in California, seems 
to have met with rather general ap- 
proval throughout the state. 

Much more than the usual speech 
made by any public official, the Erwin 
address Thursday seems to have 
crystallized public opinion on a sub- 
ject which has received much individ- 
ual consideration, but which has not 
been yet considered as a tangible goal. 

Although there may be criticism of 
the Erwin proposal on the part of 
those persons who do not favor state 
support of educational institutions 
above the high-school level, general 
support and eventual adoption of the 
Erwin plan seems likely. 

In raising the number of grades in 
the North Carolina school system to 
twelve, rather than eleven, the State 
Board of Education took a construc- 
tive step which has not been regretted, 
although the additional grade is cost- 
ing the taxpayers of the state more 
money. By the same token the idea of 
state-supported junior colleges is likely 
to seem expensive at first, but a close 
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scrutiny of current educational prob- 
lems will show that such a system 
must inevitably prove more economi- 
cal and efficient in the long run. 

Complex technology and a _ high 
level of general education are necessary 
and natural as a development of mod- 
ern civilization. The present college 
system, though responsible for great 
achievements, will soon be inadequate 
unless something is done to augment 
and strengthen it. The Erwin proposal 
that the state support a system of 
junior colleges seems the logical answer 
to existing problems. 


EDUCATION IN REVIEW 


Unper this heading, Benjamin 
Fine, educational editor of the New 
York Times, gave approximately 
thirty inches of space to a review 
of recent nation-wide developments 
in the junior colleges in the T1mes 
for Sunday, December 29, 1946. 
Mr. Fine will be remembered for 
his reporting of the 1946 Annual 
Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. As remem- 
bered, the story of the resolution of 
the Association supporting federal 
assistance to insure equal oppor- 
tunities in education for all children 
and youth made front-page news in 
the Times. Mr. Fine will attend the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 
in St. Louis this month. 








Recent Writings 
Judging the New Books 


A College Program in Action: A 
Review of Working Principles at 
Columbia College. By the Com- 
mittee on Plans. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi + 175. $2.00. 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE teachers and ad- 
ministrators will do well to read 
this interestingly written and rela- 
tively short report of a committee 


appointed by the dean of Columbia. 


College—an adjunct of Columbia 
University—to study the plans of 
the College in the light of main- 
taining its long-accepted objectives 
under postwar conditions. As indi- 
cated in the Preface, one of the 
classes of readers to whom the re- 
port is addressed is made up of pro- 
fessional leaders in other institu- 
tions who may be interested in 
learning how Columbia meets some 
of its problems, most of which are 
questions of curriculum but which 
include also such items as admis- 
sions, administrative policy, and 
teacher-personnel problems. 
Undoubtedly, the book’s greatest 
asset lies in the discussion of the 
orientation courses required in the 
first two years at Columbia: the 
humanities, the sciences, and con- 
temporary civilization. In these 
days, when so much is written con- 
cerning general-education courses, 


it is refreshing to have a vivid de- 
scription of a_ general-education 
program in one institution, together 
with a discussion of the philosophy 
and problems back of the program. 

The first part, of the two into 
which the book is divided, is ad- 
dressed to the Columbia faculty, 
and it states at the outset that the 
report is both a study of the pres- 
ent state of health of Columbia 
College and a record of the paths 
hewed over the years by the Col- 
lege in the field of general educa- 
tion. Accordingly, the Committee 
proceeds to review the required 
courses, including contemporary 
civilization, humanities, science, 
foreign language, and English com- 
position. The attention given to 
the historical development of these 
courses at Columbia provides the 
reader with an appreciation of the 
problems, objectives, and nature of 
each course. The review of the 
courses is then flanked by a dis- 
cussion of the various administra- 
tive policies and procedures which 
are necessary for co-ordination of 
the program. 

Part II, entitled “The Program,” 
is in reality a detailed though brief 
description of the various courses, 
their objectives, and the techniques 
of teaching them. To a reader in- 
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terested only in the curricular 
phases of the book, Part II will 
provide a ready reference to prac- 
tices at Columbia College, although 
the first part places the second part 
in its proper perspective. 

For junior-college workers, par- 
ticularly those who see the need 
for a core curriculum in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, the 
description of the Columbia pro- 
gram will stimulate thinking and 
action. Its interwoven thread of 
philosophy concerning general edu- 
cation is aptly expressed in a para- 
graph describing the science pro- 
gram: 


The pressing present .problem in de- 
vising a college curriculum is to sift out 
from the wealth of available knowledge 
certain connected positions which will 
lend a broad significance and direction 
to the more specialized knowledge a 
man must acquire as part of his spe- 
cific professional training. The problem 
is not that of making students familiar 
with material which is relevant only to 
a selected group of professional activi- 
ties... . The problem is that of devis- 
ing a curriculum which will make stu- 
dents sensitive to the full range of hu- 
man aspirations, which will help them 
attain an intellectual poise when con- 
fronted with the various processes of 
nature and society, and which will de- 
velop in them a critical intelligence and 
a devotion to rational method in the 
search for knowledge [p. 126]. 


That the Committee believes in 
the necessity for complete articu- 
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lation within and among all depart- 
ments of the College in order to 
achieve the total general-education 
goals is shown by its recommenda- 
tion that all departments assume 
responsibility for teaching English 
composition. Says the Committee: 


We recommend also that our ad- 
ministrative policy be used to give 
force to the requirement of careful and 
presentable writing by embodying it 
in the standards of every course given 
in the College, even to the extent of 
making it, in critical cases, the deter- 
minant of passing or failing [p. 39]. 


It should be said that the ac- 
count of Columbia College cannot, 
and naturally should not, be taken 
as a standard for all institutions. 
The highly selected body of men 
students in the College and the 
nature of the administrative organ- 
ization both contribute to a set- 
ting that makes certain objectives 
and techniques workable there, al- 
though they might not be success- 
ful elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the Committee’s clear picture of 
general education at Columbia—a 
picture of the program as it exists 
and not a theoretical projection— 
may be used by administrators and 
teachers in evaluating their own 
thinking about the same problem 
in their own institutions. 


LELAND L. MeEpskeEr, Dean 


Wricat Junior CoLlece 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
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Selected References 
S. V. MARTORANA 


ATKInson, Byron H., and Wess, 
Rosert W. “Veterans in California 
Junior Colleges,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XXI (May, 
1946), 200-201. 


Reports the findings of a survey of forty- 
five junior colleges in California, which was 
made to ascertain the impact of the veteran 
on the colleges. The general results can be 
summed up under six headings: (1) Veterans 
tend to migrate to urban centers, as is 
strongly indicated by junior-college enrol- 
ments. (2) The junior college is serving as 
a preliminary preparation for transfer to 
four-year colleges in the case of nearly half 
the veterans enrolled. (3) The focus on 
“terminal” education in junior-college cur- 
riculums may be reinforced by strong de- 
mands by veterans. (4) Junior colleges 
should further emphasize the on-the-job 
training features of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
as a complement of “terminal” curriculums. 
(5) There is a need for more leadership in 
planning “refresher” work for veterans in 
junior colleges. (6) There is need for greater 
development of area specialization in the cur- 
riculums of junior colleges. 

“A startling figure of 34 per cent in ‘termi- 
nal’ training would seem to indicate that 
terminal work . . . may finally come into its 
own by veteran pressure, which will result in 
more widespread publicity for heretofore rela- 
tively untouched areas.” Fifteen schools re- 
ported no special programs, but only standard 
curriculum offerings. The number and variety 
of special curriculums offered indicates the 
desirability of further publicity. The fact that 
the special curriculums reported were con- 
fined almost entirely to the large population 
centers, shows the great need for area speciali- 
zation. At least three needs are apparent: 
studies of transient employment; pressure to 
cause junior colleges to expand the area of 
service and thus to prevent expensive dupli- 
cation; necessity for leadership in terminal 


studies from the junior colleges, and not from 
the universities. | | 

Interests expressed in the special fields 
placed engineering in the lead, with business 
and radio following closely. “The comments 
on ‘business’ indicate that many veterans 
desire to get away from supervision, desire 
to make money fast, or feel that a business 
boom and inflation are in the offing.” The 
fields of teaching, medicine, semi-technical 
work, liberal arts, and personal services are 
relatively untouched. This situation indicates 
a great demand for “down-to-earth” voca- 
tional counseling to offset the “halo effect” 
of wartime prestige given to certain voca- 
tional areas. Twenty-nine schools offered 
guidance services; vocational advising fol- 
lowed closely; and academic orientation 
ranked third in services offered. Acceleration 
was provided by in-service credit, credit by 
examination, the accelerated year, semi-inde- 
pendent (tutorial) study programs, special 
intersessions, and probationary admissions 
regardless of previous level of educational 
achievement. 

It is concluded that this survey “reaffirms 
some tragic suspicions: (1) educational think- 
ing is still producing conventional solutions 
for unconventional problems; (2) too little 
experimentation, too little expansion, and too 
little desire to meet the situation with effec- 
tive educational remedies exists; and (3) 
leadership is not being exercised on the part 
of many institutions.” 


EeLLs, WALTER Crossy. “What Is a 


Junior College?” Parents’ Magazine, 
XXI (February, 1946), 28-29, 133- 
137. 


Discusses briefly yet comprehensively the 
nature of the services rendered by junior col- 
leges and the types of organization and of 
control found in these institutions. In narra- 
tive form the manner in which the services 
of the junior college can be used profitably 
by all members of a “typical” American 
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family is illustrated. In this way are shown 
the advantages presented by the junior col- 
lege to persons seeking further education. 
Junior colleges serve efficiently to resolve 
problems of human relationships, personal 
factors of age, wealth, emotional and social 
maturity, and proximity of the school and 
the home. In view of the number of students 
who do not go on to higher institutions, the 
terminal-education function of the junior 
college is most important. Report is made on 
the numbers of junior-college graduates re- 
ceiving the Associate in Arts title. Less than 
10 per cent of the population is needed to 
provide personnel for the professions for 
which the senior colleges, the universities, 
and professional schools provide training. An 
increasing number of persons are needed, 
however, to fill positions in semiprofessional 
and technical fields. Training for these posi- 
tions is the unique function of the junior 
college. There is also a wide area of function 
and opportunity for junior-college service in 
the field of adult education. That the junior 
college is recognized in the _ educational 
scheme is shown by quotations taken from 
the statements of several outstanding edu- 
cational leaders. 


Morrison, J. Cayce. “Developing Cur- 
riculums for Institutes of Applied 


Arts and Sciences in New York 
State,” Educational Record, XXVI 
(October, 1945), 288-300. 


Presents the procedures being followed in 
the development of curriculums for the new 
technical institutes in New York State. The 
Regents’ plan specified that the curriculums 
of the institutes should include (1) a basic 
preparation for selected arts, technologies, 
and subprofessions which require a technical 
proficiency not reached in the high-school 
programs; (2) related offerings in the arts 
and sciences; (3) personal and civic arts 
designed to further the general welfare and 
understanding of the students. In 1944 Mor- 
rison was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Institute Curriculums assigned to 
map out the proposed curriculums for each 
institute and to relate them to state-wide 
and local factors. 
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One of the first steps was to estimate and 
determine the nature of the population to be 
served. This was done by studying the 
growth in enrolments and technical programs 
of junior colleges and of technical institutes 
in various sections of the country, by ana- 
lyzing the probable postwar growth in junior 
colleges and technical institutes, and by 
comparing the growth in numbers of youth 
completing high school and the relatively 
small numbers of youth in New York State 
who have access to tuition-free higher edu- 
cation. The proposed institutes would place 
more than 96 per cent of the youth of col- 
lege age within fifty miles of a state techni- 
cal institute. 

Occupational surveys were carried out to 
determine the technical occupations for 
which to provide curriculums, the regions in 
which such preparation would be provided, 
and the number of students to be trained in 
each curriculum. It was estimated from the 
results of these surveys that the average 
annual replacement need for technical posi- 
tions in up-state New York would exceed 
five thousand workers. The institutes, when 
fully developed, would aspire to fill 75 per 
cent of the annual replacements needed. 

Curriculums have been developed and 
proposed in the broad areas of the chemical, 
construction, electrical, industrial art and 
design, and mechanical industries. Prelimi- 
nary surveys have been made, and more 
extensive investigations are planned for those 
technical occupations generally classified by 
the federal Census as personal services and 
professional services and for occupations for 
which home-economics education is appro- 
priate. The article explains in detailed fashion 
how the co-operation of 160 firms was ob- 
tained in the development of two-year cur- 
riculums in several industrial fields. As each 
tentative curriculum or program is organized, 
it is checked by the groups representing the 
several industries to be served and by the 
representatives of related educational fields. 

The following principles were formulated 
to guide the Committee’s activities. (1) The 
institutions should be open to any person 
who has sufficient maturity and ability to 
profit by the- program of study. (2) Occu- 
pational preparation of a vocational-techni- 
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cal nature is recognized as the primary pur- 
pose of the curriculums. (3) Instruction in 
related and general fields is needed for the 
adequate personal, social, and occupational 
development of the individual. (4) Provision 
should be made in the program for the needs 
of each student through electives and extra- 
curriculum activities. (5) The curriculum to 
be developed at each institute should be 
determined through studies of industry, of 
society, and of youth. (6) Provision should 
be made for the closest integration of the 
student’s previous educational experiences 
with the program of study that he is to 
carry in the institute. (7) The organization 
of studies should be suited to the maturity 
level of the young people who have completed 
a secondary-school program. (8) Whenever 
possible, the institutes should provide co- 
operative work experience as an integral part 
of the educational program. (9) The teach- 
ing staff should be well qualified by experi- 
ence and education for instruction at the 
post-secondary level. 


Mutrorp, Hersert B. “Whither Jun- 
ior Colleges in Illinois,” American 


School Board Journal, CXIII (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 43-44. 


Characterizes as a “movement” the activi- 
ties pressing for the establishment of junior 
colleges in Illinois. These activities were stim- 
ulated by the plea of the University of Illi- 
nois, to all interested high schools of adequate 
size, to take over the responsibility which the 
state “ ‘higher’ educational system could not 
handle. .... Stimulated by this situation, 
a large number of high-school administrators 
attended several state-wide meetings primar- 
ily’ calculated to provide high schools as 
extension centers for the university, under 
university supervision, to conduct thirteenth- 
grade academic courses which would gain 
transferable credits.” The transient aspect of 
the new development would cover the im- 
mediate thirteenth-grade needs of students as 
evaluated by the state university, but, it is 
pointed out, this may possibly indicate the 
need for service for a broader community or 
for a region. 

As a result of moderate pressure, the State 
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Department of Public Instruction has ap- 
pointed a committee to draft new legislation 
concerned with junior colleges in Illinois for 
presentation to the general assembly at its 
next regular session. The consensus of this 
steering group includes these basic points: 
(1) junior-college education is not “higher 
education” but is emphatically a part of the 
secondary schools; (2) the junior college 
should be “free” as it provides public educa- 
tion; (3) the state should contribute part 
of the financial support of junior-college edu- 
cation; (4) these additional years of second- 
ary education shall primarily be “terminal 
courses.” 

The whole situation is in a state of flux, 
with two viewpoints evident in the attitudes 
of administrators and school boards: the view 
that school officials should take the lead in 
helping the public determine what to do and 
the view that there should be a demand by 
the public before action occurs. The lag in 
demand from the citizens for additional years 
of education is held to be an important brake 
on the movement. Inquiries made in various 
parts of the state point to the valid use of 
vocational education at the junior-college 
level. The junior college is especially well 
suited to training “technicians” for industry. 
Factors tending to impede the movement are 
the aloofness of many school and non-school 
authorities toward the movement and the 
lack of co-operation by school districts. 

The author comments further on “prestige” 
and the old conception of college education 
and its influence on the community. “If the 
junior college is not ‘higher’ education, and 
if the typically American aspect of this insti- 
tution is to give pupils what they need in 
‘terminal’ courses, instead of clinging to 
credits for the orthodox academic courses 
transferable to ‘higher’ institutions, the ques- 
tion of ‘prestige’ may be a deterring influence 
that impedes otherwise logical progress.” 


Osuna, Pepro. “The Junior Colleges 


Face the Future,” Sterra Educa- 
tional News, XLI (October, 1945), 
32-34. 


Reports and discusses postwar problems 
which the California Junior College Federa- 
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tion has been exploring. The problems con- 
sidered fall into four categories: (1) articu- 
lation with other levels of education; (2) 
education and rehabilitation of veterans and 
civilians; (3) the study of standards for the 
establishment and extension of junior-college 
services throughout the state; (4) active co- 
operation with other educational agencies, 
state and national, in developing both cul- 
tural and vocational education. 

The Federation has recommended that co- 
ordination policies and procedures be planned 
on a state-wide basis, that employment serv- 
ices and constant contact with industry be 
maintained, that close working relations be 
established with community service centers 
for veterans, and that uniform transcripts and 
counseling reports be adopted. “The shortage 
of teachers emphasized the need for an in- 
tensive recruiting program for teachers. The 
junior college and high school should very 
definitely assume responsibility for encourag- 
ing superior students to enter the teaching 
profession.” The very critical problem of 
adequate financing and equalization of state 
and local taxes is to be studied further. 


PotLtock, Dorotuy. “Occupational 
Planning for College Women,” Oc- 
cupations, XXIV (April, 1946), 
406-10. 


The director of guidance of Stephens Col- 
lege states as justification of a new program: 
“At Stephens College we have found that a 
student needs vocational guidance to help set 
goals for herself commensurate with her in- 
terests, personality patterns, aptitudes, and 
abilities. . ... As a result of the war, more 
women have an opportunity to profit from 
work experience. Certain forces have en- 
couraged and are encouraging a student, par- 
ticularly the young woman in college, to get 
the maximum benefit from the time, money, 
and effort she invests in education.” Given as 
aims of the vocational counselor are (1) as- 
sisting the student to determine with a 
reasonable degree of sureness what she wants, 
to set her goals, and to plan her educational 
experiences; (2) giving the students an 
awareness of fields open to them; (3) point- 
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ing out to them specific places where there is 
a demand for their skills; (4) helping them 
make contacts with employers by whom their 
services will be needed and valued. In all this, 
accurate information and mutual co-operation 
of the faculty are needed. “Nothing is more 
discouraging to a student than to receive con- 
tradictory information.” 

Stephens College has set up an organiza- 
tion headed by a chairman of the Vocations 
Division, who is appointed by the president 
of the college. The vocational guidance direc- 
tor works under the supervision of the divi- 
sion chairman. Two important committees 
have been organized: the Vocational Guid- 
ance Council (made up of one member from 
each division of the college) and the Com- 
mittee on Admissions, Certification, and 
Placement. The Vocational Guidance Service 
administers such diverse activities as classes 
in vocational orientation, classes in personnel, 
administering of tests and interpretation of 
test data, individual counseling, occupational 
research, public relations, and improvement 
and co-ordination of certification and place- 
ment procedures. The students are given in- 
formation through many avenues, and much 
of the success of the program is attributed to 
“free channels of communication” throughout 
the organization. 

The organization has helped counselors to 
collect and report data concerning occupa- 
tions. These reports are called “plan sheets” 
and are compiled in loose-leaf form under the 
title of “Occupational Planning for College 
Women.” The book has three parts: a brief 
description of the program, plan sheets for 
vocations which are considered pre-profes- 
sional, and plan sheets for two-year terminal 
vocations for which one may complete the 
training at Stephens College. “Each plan 
sheet gives the name of the vocation, the 
description, demand for women in this field, 
the estimated beginning salary, the age re- 
quirement, where one may look for employ- 
ment, training required, suggested course 
study, and suggested reading material for 
further investigation.” A sample plan sheet 
and the organization chart of the Vocational 
Guidance Service at Stephens College are 
included in the article. 
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THapen, J. F. “We Need 13th 
and 14th Years,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVIT (April, 1946), 45-46. 


Argues that a twelve-grade program of 
education is inadequate for preparing pupils 
for an evolving democracy because three- 
fourths of America’s seven million high-school 
pupils do not go to college. It is predicted 
that secondary-school expansion will gener- 
ally produce a kindergarten-6—4—4 instruc- 
tional program. “The growth of this organi- 
zation and particularly that of the eleven— to 
fourteen-grade free public senior high school 
during this generation may parallel closely the 
rise of the twelve-grade schools during the 
last half-century.” The reasons given for the 
rising need of more grades are that (1) 
probably one-tenth of the men in the armed 
services will eventually take advantage of 
the educational opportunities provided by 
the G. I. Bill of Rights; (2) compulsory 
school attendance is being extended upward; 
(3) additional child-labor laws will be en- 
acted and existing statutes better observed; 
(4) local communities and educational leaders 
are increasingly realizing their responsibility 
for educating all youth; (5) there is need 
for cultural and vocational courses which is 
not being met by existing institutions; (6) 
there is a gap between the twelve-grade 
school and the four-year college which has 
been partially removed by the junior col- 
lege but will be more completely filled by the 
fourteen-grade school in the community. 

Not all existing twelve-grade schools would 
become fourteen-grade units. “At best, less 
than one in five of existing accredited high 
schools could possibly qualify as satisfactory 
and feasible fourteen-grade schools.” Qualifi- 
cations will be (1) present enrolments in 
junior and senior high schools; (2) prob- 
able enrolments in Grades XIII and XIV; 
(3) total population trends; and (4) in rural 
areas, ecological factors. 


Wane, Joun E. “Co-operative Educa- 
tion and Apprentice Training,” High 
Points, XXVII (November, 1945), 
5-6. 


Indicates that among the responsibilities 
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facing education is the making of provisions 
for students who wish to continue their edu- 
cation but who at the same time must have 
gainful employment. “The Cooperative Edu- 
cation and Apprentice Training Program 
covers two phases of education, which differ 
in the type of training offered, but not in 
fundamental philosophy. Both plans are 
founded on the belief that supervised work 
experience in fields directly related to school 
studies offers valuable training which cannot 
be duplicated in the classroom.” The as- 
sistance of the community, particularly of 
management and labor, is indispensable to 
realization of the aims of the program. “The 
schools have learned to call upon the com- 
munity to provide laboratories where the 
facts and theories of the classroom may be 
tested by experience. . . . Cooperative Edu- 
cation and Apprentice Training offer an ideal 
opportunity for all of us to work together and 
share the responsibility for training youth to 
become vocationally and socially competent 
citizens.” 


ERNST, FREDERICK. “Youth and Work,” 


High Points, XXVII (November, 
1945), 7-10. 


Discusses the implications that the develop- 
ment of the school-and-work program has for 
young people, employers, and the national 
welfare. The following factors are considered: 
(1) the current labor market; (2) the con- 
tinuing need for the plan regardless of changes 
in labor conditions; (3) the integral and im- 
portant part played by the program in 
increasing the holding-power of the schools; 
and (4) the advantages to the employer, such 
as reduced turnover, resulting from proper 
selection and guidance of youth to fill the 
specifications suggested by industry and com- 
merce; on-the-job supervision of workers by 
the school staff; and the development of a 
better, more efficient worker by reason of the 
acquisition of a sound general education by 
the student who is on the job. 


Wa ker, Detos. “Business and Co- 


operative Education,” High Points, 


XXVII (November, 1945), 10-15. 
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Referring to co-operative education, the 
vice-president of R. H. Macy and Company 
points out that “thoughtful businessmen wel- 
comed it, and we in our business have aided 
and encouraged it through all the succeeding 
years.” The following are given as the fac- 
tors which the work program is designed 
to meet: (1) the need to supplement the 
program of the formal school, to motivate the 
student, and to provide full experiences for 
the healthy growth of students; (2) the need 
to provide opportunities for those students 
who profit most from the acquisition of prac- 
tical skills; and (3) the need to correct 
economic conditions which put restrictions on 
the educational opportunity of youth. Busi- 
ness profits because under the part-time plan 
jobs. that are below the “interest-holding 
value” of the mature worker are well done. 
Further, the exposure of young people to the 
realities of workaday life makes orientation 
to later full-time jobs easier. In 1935 twenty- 
five companies participated in the co-oper- 
ative program in New York City; today 165 
firms are co-operating. These cover the wide 
range of activities of commerce and industry, 
whereas five years ago 80-90 per cent of the 
co-operative students were engaged in some 
form of retailing trades. Two defects must 
be remedied in the programs: the inadequate 
stafing of business to provide the guidance 
which co-operative students deserve and the 
real limitation on the variety of work in 
which students working alternate weeks can 
be efficiently employed. Care should be taken 
to minimize monotony and boredom. 


Hanover, Haroip. “Labor Looks at 


Co-operative Education,’ High 
Points, XXVII (November, 1945), 
15-19. 

Holds that co-operative education is bene- 


ficial to the worker. “It teaches self-reliance 
and individual initiative. By its very basic 
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principle it brings out precious talent which 
might otherwise be unobserved; it permits 
and invites greater and more intelligent forms 
of expression of. the individual talents and 
capacity for more advanced employment than 
is normally the case of the student who be- 
comes employed as just another worker.” 
The New York State Federation of Labor 
at its Eighty-first Annual Convention in- 
dorsed co-operative education and recom- 
mended the use of advisory boards composed 
of representatives of both employers and or- 
ganized labor to guard against maladministra- 
tion and exploitation of the movement. “The 
value of related work experience as a labora- 
tory for the use of skills and attitudes learned 
in school has come to be recognized by labor 
everywhere.” 


MARSHALL, JAMEs. “Co-operative Edu- 


cation and Community Needs,” 
High Points, XXVII (November, 
1945), 19-23. 


The author believes that “co-operative and 
apprenticeship education are advantageous to 
various groups in the community, to business, 
to labor, and to the schools. This form of 
education is helpful to business because the 
training of young people to participate can 
be shared with the educational authorities. 
The training in the shop and the training in 
school can be worked out in one pattern.” 
The value to labor in the opportunity to 
participate in the planning for the intro- 
duction of young people into business and 
industry is also indicated. The disadvantages 
under present arrangements are the lack of 
state aid for the program, the difficulty in 
making schedules for co-operative students, 
and the need for special classes and additional 
teachers to maintain the program adequately. 
These factors should be equalized by state 
educational legislation. 





